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Salute to the Flag, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Folk Arts in 
Modern Education. 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education 
was founded upon a combination of these 
three arts. 

All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring 
outits beauty. Noone thinks of such poems “i 
as ‘Drink to Me Only,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” ‘Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton” and “Home Sweet Home’”’ without associating them with music. 

Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk 
Song and the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and 
represent successive stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, 
Festivals and Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: 





Folk Dancing, Waco, Texas 


Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 
17580 whi (David rn ~ peed Band 
10in. 75c ) The Re ite and Blue (David T. Shaw 
d, a big med ery Band 
The Star Spangled Banner rances Scott Key- 
Rng | Samuel Arnold) __ . Victor Band 
.% Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) Victor Band 
Kindergarten Rhythms 
(1) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
18253 (Clara L. Anderson) ictor Band 
10 in. 75c | \1), Theme for High Stepping Horses _(2) Horses or 
: Reindeer Running (3) Theme for Skipping (Clara 
L. Anderson) Victor 
arches 
The Jolly General— March (Neil Moret) Conway’s Band 
35608 | Patriotic Medley March (Introducing Hail Columbia; 
12 in.$1.25 Red, White and Blue; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic) Victor Military Band 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections) 
; for you and supply you with the Victor booklets,“ The Victor in 
Victrola XXV, $67.50 Rural Schools,” ‘‘The Victor in Physical Education,’ and **New* 
specially manufactured Victor Records for Educational Use." —— 





for school use. For further information, write to the 
When the Victrola is Educational Vepartment 
not in use, the horn can . . : 
be placed under the in- Victor Talking Machine Co. 


i strument safe and secure Camden, N. . 


J 
from danger, and the @ 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 1c or 


responsible people. 
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Omaha Board of Recreation 
Pushmobile Speedway. Four Ambulances and Sixteen Red Cross Nurses Were 


on Hand in Case of Accident 
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Used year after year in the 
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Review of Reviews 
No Long Miles for the Alberta Teacher to Walk or Drive to School in All Kinds of Weather. The 
Teachers’ Comfortable Home Is Right beside the Schoolhouse. (See Page 243) 

















Review of Reviews 
Superintendent Fred Grafelman of the Alberta Consolidated School, 
and HisFive Teachers. (Thesuccessful completion of the Teachers’ 
House project was largely due to Mr. Grafelman’s enthusiasm 
and civic spirit) 
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Review of Reviews 
The School Board of Alberta, (which had an impor- 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Protect the Playground 
Fund.—The proposal of the 
School Board of Oklahoma 


City, Oklahoma, to. divert 
funds for playgrounds, “said 
tax not to be used or appro- 
priated directly or indirectly 
for any other purpose,” calls 
forth the following protest 
from the Oklahoman: 

“There are people, we are 
aware, who don’t think much of 
this playground proposition, 
anyhow. They think it is a 
waste of money, a mere fad. 
It may be that some of the 
school board members look at 
itin that way. If they do they 
are behind the times. They 
are not posted on the business 
of being a school board mem- 
ber. If they knew what the 
capably directed playground 
system has accomplished in 
many cities they would be 
ashamed to suggest cutting 
down this fund. The play- 
ground has reduced juvenile 
delinquency wonderfully wher- 
ever it has been installed. It 
is converting physical and 
moral feebleness into strength. 
It is taking children living un- 
der the adverse conditions of 
poverty and giving them a 
chance. It is a big, fine, uni- 
versal church, this playground 
system, preaching the creed of 
health, directing young feet 
along clean and wholesome 
ways. Democracy, as we have 


had occasion before to remark, 
is a restored word. It has 
come back into polite speech. 
It is expressing itself in many 
ways. This playground sys- 
tem is one of them and one of 
the best. It is getting the 
youngsters off to a good start.” 

Commends Association 
Work.—The Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Council sitting in Minne- 
apolis, officially commended 
the work of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of 
America in communities near 
soldiers’ camps. Copies of the 
resolutions passed will be read 
at public services in each 
parish of the diocese. 

Memorial Playground.—The 
memorial to Hamilton Wright 
Mabie will take the form of a 
playground to be known as the 
Mabie Memorial Playground 
at Summit, New Jersey. 

New Playground for New 
York.—The Board of Estimate 
has voted $36,000 for a new 
playground on First Avenue 
between Sixty-seventh and Six- 
ty-eighth streets. New York 
City is not going to neglect its 
children in war time. 

New Playground in Virden, 
Ill.—As a result of the activity 
of the civic committee of the 
Virden Women’s Club, a part 
of West Park, formerly un- 
kempt and unused, has been 
equipped as a playground. It 
will now be known as Heaton 
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Park, after a pioneer and phil- 
anthropist of the town. 

Achievements.—The Civic 
Herald for May, 1917, cites the 
following figures from Day- 
ton: 

During the last three years 
recreational activities in Day- 
ton, Ohio, have advanced more 
than 90 per cent. Where three 
years ago there was one acre 
of recreational space for 15,948 
persons, today the proportion 
is one acre to each 333. It costs 
the taxpayers only 40 cents to 
maintain supervised recrea- 
tional places for each minor. 
In 1916 alone, child attendance 
increased 27.5 per cent., and 
adult attendance 77.2 per cent. 

Then again, last year twen- 
ty-nine school gardens were 
worked by 1,400 children. In 
addition to this, there were 958 
vacant-lot gardens, and 1,737 
backyard gardens. The cost 
of this activity was $5,500, and 
the return about $25,000, in 
products raised. Thus indus- 
try, education, and fighting the 
high cost of living went hand 
in hand. 

Splendid Facilities—Frank 
Marsh, Superintendent of 
“Community House,” the mag- 
nificent gift of Miss Ellen B. 
Scripps to San Diego, declares 
that he believes, after visit- 
ing some thirty-five cities, that 
his plant is one of the best. 
Every one who can do so ought 
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to visit the La Jolla Play- 
ground of San Diego. 

“Some special features of 
the plant are the concrete wad- 
ing pool, the concrete tennis 
courts, colored with chrom-ox- 
ide (green) to take off the 
glare of the sun; the entire 
playground is so_ brilliantly 
lighted with 1,000 and 500 watt 
nitrogen lamps that all activi- 
ties are carried on at night as 
well as in the daytime. 

“The Community House is 
provided with a large auditor- 
ium, a stage completely equip- 
ped with scenery, colored lights 
and dimmers; club rooms, 
reading room, pool room, 
locker and shower rooms, sep- 
arate offices for the men and 
the women workers, and a 
manual training room; a hos- 
pital ward, which is_ head- 
quarters for a district nurse; 


and a_ kitchen completely 
equipped with stoves, cooking 
utensils, dishes, silverware, 


tablecloths, with the necessary 
tables for serving and cooking 
any kind of meal for one hun- 
dred and fifty people. We 
also have a complete, up-to- 
date lantern room, equipped 
with a motion picture machine, 
double dissolving stereopticon, 
and spot-light machine. We 
feel that we can take care of 
any phase of the recreational 
life of the community. As 
Henry Curtis says: ‘It is the 
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last word in playgrounds.’ But 
it is not going to be the last 
word. 

“The value of the land of 
this playground is estimated at 
$100,000.00, $80,000.00 was 
spent in the construction and 
equipment and it took eleven 
months to build.” 

Farm Gardens Successful. 
—More than 800 garden plots 
are being cultivated by chil- 
dren under the direction of 
the Park Department of Brook- 
lyn. It is believed that 600 
backyard gardens have been 
started as a result of interest 
thus aroused. In addition to 
individual. plots, each gar- 
den has a number of plots 
where such exotic plants as 
tobacco, sugar, hemp, and 
peanuts are cared for by co- 
operative effort. There is a 
common responsibility, too, for 
a border and a large central 
bed of flowers, as well as the 
paths. One hundred dollars in 
prizes will be distributed in the 
backyard garden contest, for 
which 750 entries have already 
been received. 

Utica, New York, has been 
featuring gardens this year. A 
week’s performance of Twen- 
ty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea was given at a local 
picture theatre as a benefit for 
playground and garden work. 

Nearly 30,000 square feet of 
land has been lent to the chil- 


dren of the West Side schools 
in Providence, Rhode Island, 
for gardens. The work is 
under the direction of the 
school principal and teachers. 

More than 350 permits have 
been granted by the Board of 
Recreation for use of land lent 
to the board by the owners. 

Fort Worth, Texas, has in- 
stituted a city-wide vegetable 
garden contest. 

A Thousand Gardens for 
Maui.—With this slogan has 
risen a widespread interest in 
children’s gardens in Hawaii. 
Plantation managers have of- 
fered tracts of land and hearty 
cooperation has come from all 
sides. 

Couldn’t Leave Out the 
Children—A lot lent to a 
group of neighbors for a ten- 
nis court; a fear that sale of 
the lot would spoil the fun; the 
purchase of the lot and the 
sense of social responsibility 
growing with possession; two 
courts were provided but no 
spot for the children under 
tennis age was left. 

So began a playground cam- 
paign which has resulted in a 
well-equipped center in good 
use. Now they say they need 
twenty playgrounds! 

Mothers’ Club Raises Funds. 
—E] Campo, Texas, will soon 
have a_ well-equipped play- 
ground, made possible by 


funds raised by the Mothers’ 
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Club. Even war does not dim 
such enthusiasm. 

Appropriation for Girls’ 
Camp.—Los Angeles has ap- 
propriated $575 to carry on the 
auxiliary playground camp for 
girls and women in San Dimas 
canyon. ‘The camp was form- 
erly under private auspices, 
but was turned over to the 
playground commission for 
week-end use. 

Camp Site for Stockton.— 
Another municipal camp is to 
be added to California’s list. 
A rarely lovely spot in the 
Sierras at an elevation of 
4200 feet has been selected and 
will be put into use at once. 
George E. Dickie, of Oakland, 
accompanied the party making 
the selection, and was so im- 
pressed by the attractiveness 
of the place that it is under- 
stood he will try to secure a 
near-by site for Oakland. 

Making the Need Vivid.— 
Portland, Oregon, held a mass 
meeting at which moving 
pictures showed children at 
play in the well-developed 
playgrounds of the city and by 
contrast children in the rub- 
bish heaps of Marquam Gulch 
where a playground is much 
needed. A feature of the eve- 
ning was a song, A Place to 
Play, dedicated to the children 
of Marquam Gulch. 

Community Singing in At- 
tleboro, Massachusetts.—The 
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Attleboro community fellow- 
ship, a movement which has 
been unanimously endorsed by 
the City Council, conducts a 
number of activities, such as 
civic forums and discussions 
and Americanization sessions. 
“Community singing” is one of 
the most interesting activities 
carried on by the fellowship. 
Mr. Charles H. Pennoyer, di- 
rector of the followship, in 
writing of the work, notes first 
the importance of knowing 
your community, its various 
groups and natural leaders. 
“At first in organizing the 
Community Sing we must 
make use of those groups most 
nearly organized or most near- 
ly ready and meanwhile be get- 
ting acquainted with the 
others. In learning these 
things of course one learns the 
constituency in other ways. 
“Twice a year I would have 
all the singers in high school 
and older grammar grades 
sing in mass chorus, and once 
a year all these and also all the 
adult choruses in mass sing 
one or more selections, both 
of these groups sitting in the 
front rows or on the platform— 
on either side of the center to 
lead the entire audience in 
their simplest of song singing. 
“T do not believe in trying to 
pick out merely single singers 
from the community and have 
them from the start do all the 
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singing or most of the singing 
for the community. Commun- 
ity singing must tend to be as 
much as possible singing by 
the community. So it seems 
best to get all the smaller 
groups to going and then the 
community chorus comes to 
be the combination of these 
groups in mass chorus instead 
of making a selection here and 
there of the undemocratically 
chosen few. Let the lesser 
groups get hold of their ma- 
terial and then from the more 
easily obtained confidence and 
response there, get the com- 
munity chorus from the fed- 
erating of all the smaller cir- 
cles. In this way you get 
leaders to be led as well as 
choruses to unite, but better 
than that you get a certain 
healthy rivalry where each 
group will do well enough. 

“Special choruses may pro- 
gress in selecting somewhat 
difficult songs, but I 
would never have anything 
very difficult for a good while, 
for the entire audience. Better 
in this community work to 
have all singing easy songs 
than a few singing difficult 
ones—there is the people’s 
right to music actively. The 
service is finally the develop- 
ment of song in the people’s 
hearts rather than the greatest 
training in mere mechanics 
and vocal display. 


more 


“So my advice is to let the 
programs be of the simplest 
possible kind, as suggested by 
the growing ability of the 
chorus. Go as slowly as you 
possibly can consistently with 
your freedom to get each group 
organized from below. We 
cannot impose a real commun- 
ity chorus or community sing 
movement on a community. 
We must develop it from be- 
low.” 

Songs of Our Country.— 
The National Committee on 
Patriotic Literature, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, has brought out two at- 
tractive booklets, Songs of Our 
Country and Your Flag and 
Mine, which sell for twenty- 
five dollars a thousand or 
three dollars a hundred. 

San Diego May Festival.— 
Five hundred children partici- 
pated in Mother Nature and 
Her Children, by Mari Ruef 
Hofer. The festival, especial- 
ly the crowning of the May 
Queen and the traditional May 
Fole dances, was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

Memorial Day Pageant.— 
The city of Oshkosh presented 
an elaborate pageant written 
by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 


Peaslee Boys Complete 
Seventeenth Year.—Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, has a novel 


club, which now has a mem- 
bership of about two hundred. 
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Starting with a group of young 
men who gave an outing each 
summer and a dinner each win- 
ter, the organization has grown 
until it is almost a community 
club. There are no regular 
officers, no public taking or 
giving of credit, but every 
laudable movement in Haver- 
hill for nearly twenty years 
has been able to count upon 
the Peaslee boys’ help. Their 
latest work was the contribu- 
tion of $425 to the new play- 
ground. 

A Real Live Annual of Their 
Own.—The Dover Street 
Social Center, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has it, with pictures 
and tributes and “grinds,” 
very kindly “grinds.” The 
whole makes a record of good 
times which the participants 
will cherish and which direc- 
tors of neighborhood centers 
may con to their advantage. 

Showing How It’s Done.— 
A group of boys from Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, with their 
play leader, spent an afternoon 
in Coopersburg demonstrating 
playground sports and games. 
The demonstration was held 
under the auspices of the 
Coopersburg Playground As- 
sociation upon a lot offered to 
the association for summer 
use. 

Kick Baseball—This new 
game, invented by N. C. 
Seuss, Supervisor of Cincinnati 
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Park Playgrounds has been 
very popular in that city. Rules 
and diagram may be obtained 
from the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America 
or from Mr. Seuss. 

Giving the City the News.— 
Nearly two columns of news 
items from the various play- 
grounds appear regularly in 
certain Oakland, California, 
newspapers. 

Races at Municipal Swim- 
ming Pools. — Championship 
races for both boys and girls 
were held in Washington, D. 
C., at the first annual meet in 
June. Cards of application for 
free swimming lessons to be 
signed by parent or guardian 
and definite notices of rules and 
opportunities have greatly in- 
creased interest in swimming. 

Swimming under the New 
York P. S. A. L.—From Oc- 
tober, 1915, to June, 1916, 
193,394 boys attended the 
swimming pools. Of these, 
18,914 learned to swim. A 
special session and _ teacher 
were provided for the School 
for the Deaf, and many of 
these boys learned to swim. 
Swimming buttons similar to 
the athletic badge buttons were 
awarded to boys who reached 
a certain standard, which was: 
Breast strokes (20 yards 
swim), 26 seconds; overhand 
stroke in good form, 20 sec- 
onds; plunge for distance, 20 
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feet; simple forward dive (in 
good form). 

Miniature Yacht Race.— 
Many spectators watched the 
tiny boats on Trout Lake at 
the annual race held by the 
Bureau of Recreation of Roch- 
ester, New York. 

County Tournament.—Spo- 
kane County, Washington, held 
its annual tennis tournament 
in May. A picnic lunch was 
served and in the evening, the 
annual declamation contest 
took place. 

Drill at Playground.—The 
Reservoir Playground at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, is being 
used as a drilling ground for 
recruits. 

Physical Training for Pre- 
paredness.—Two classes are 
held each afternoon on Brook- 
lyn playgrounds for men un- 
der eighteen years and over 
that age, respectively. March- 
ing, running, apparatus work 
and games make up the pro- 
gram. 

Juniors Study Play.—Ex- 
tract from letter from E. F. 
3irckhead, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Fredericksburg, 
Pa. 

“We have just organized in 
our high school a Junior Cham- 
of Commerce. The first 
the members. will 
study will be a recreation cen- 
ter and better play facilities 
for Fredericksburg.” 


ber 
question 


From a High School Boy’s 
Letter.—‘‘I am anxious to get 
as much material on this sub- 
ject as I possibly can so that I 
may become ‘saturated’ with 
it. Our high school commence- 
ment is only eight weeks off, 
and my work has been so 
heavy that I have not yet be- 
gun work on my oration, which 
I intend to make not merely a 
formality incidental to gradua- 
tion, but a direct appeal to the 
people of the city. 

“As I mentioned in my form- 
er letter to you, X needs 
a system of playgrounds sore- 
ly, and therefore any addition- 
al literature you may now have 
available on the needs and re- 
sults of playgrounds will help 
greatly in my effort to awaken 
the citizens to the facts of the 
matter. After I am graduated 
I intend to boost a movement 
for parks and playgrounds, 
and I mean to keep hammering 
until others get interested and 
join me in the campaign. I 
shall be favorably situated for 
promoting the movement as I 
have been asked by both of the 
papers here to accept a posi- 
tion on their reportorial staff, 
and will therefore be on one or 
the other. I shall be able to use 
the editorial columns and also 
the news columns of the paper 
in the interest of the move- 
ment. However, I shall write 
you further about the subject 
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when school is over.” 

A Letter from the Philip- 
pine Islands.—The director of 
the Department of Agriculture 
Natural Resources, Bu- 
Science, Manila, 


and 
reau of 
writes: 

“As we are also interested in 
the work of the Playground 
and Recreation Association, 
kindly give me an idea or send 
me pamphlets which may ex- 
plain the kind of work you are 
doing, as we wish to establish 
a similar association in the 
Philippines. 

“TI thank you very much for 
this thing, I am 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Teofilo P. Corpus, 

Surgeon, P. H. S.” 

New Recreation Plans for 
France.—New recreation parks 
and playgrounds designed for 
Rheims, Clermont - en - Ar - 
gonne, and Bordeaux show 
that France is awake to the 
value of opportunity for phy- 
sical development and a pleas- 
ant use of leisure hours for the 
sake of the nation. 

Baseball for Sweden.—Plans 
are under way for a series of 
soccer games between a St. 
Louis team and _ representa- 
tives of the Swedish Football 
Association. The Swedes have 
requested that the team from 
the United States should be 
made up of men who could 
make two baseball teams. ‘The 
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All- American soccer team 
played baseball upon its re- 
cent visit to Sweden. Ameri- 
can baseball as played by the 
colonies in most of the Euro- 
pean cities is always popular. 
Russian Children at Play.— 
One hundred ten roubles (ap- 
proximately $35,000) was 
granted a teacher in a small 
village in Russia by the dis- 
trict zemstvos council for play 
activities for her pupils during 
the summer. Modeling and 
drawing classes in connection 
with the folk tales filled the 
long days when mothers were 
at the harvest and fathers at 
the front. Three thousand 
roubles were appropriated by 
the zemstvos for similar work 
in twenty villages the next 
summer and other zemstvos 
are considering following this 
example. 
From Far Japan.— 
Thitsumaikan University, 
Kyoto, Japan 
“May I ask you to send me 
some documents written about 
the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America 
which will enable me to under- 
stand the object, the regulation 
and its general activities? 
It is my earnest wish to make 
an initiative movement of the 
work in this part of Japan. To 
the Japanese public the idea of 
the work is new and they are 
not yet informed of the ideal 
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of playground movement and 
of its educational value. So 
please choose the material ac- 
cordingly. I shall be glad if 
you take special attention in 
choosing the material to the 
topic concerning swimming 
because we have a great ad- 
vantage for that branch of 
recreation. If asum of money 
is required as to the price of 
the material documents please 
let me know beforehand. 


Thanking you in anticipation, 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
(signed) Setsuzo Mikami” 


Walter Pettit Returns.—The 
1917-18 announcement of the 
New York School of Philan- 
thropy includes notice of 
courses in recreation given by 
Walter W. Pettit, who has re- 
cently returned from a year 
in Petrograd as special assist- 
ant at the American Embassy. 
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A MINNEsoTA NEIGHBORHOOD SETS AN EXAMPLE TO THE NATION 


GrorcEe E. VINCENT 


“Come in, friends ; never mind the mud; this is your house and 
we want you to see every room in it.” It took imagination and 
civic spirit for Superintendent Fred Grafelman, of the Alberta, 
Minnesota, Consolidated Rural School, to issue that invitation. A 
smaller man would have hesitated. Four hundred people were 
standing in front of the new Teachers’ House which had just been 
formally dedicated to the service of rural education. An almost 
unprecedented February thaw had produced a slimy ooze. Within 
were spotless floors of well-finished maple. The thought of the 
invasion was enough to make a good housekeeper shudder. But the 
Superintendent saw that something more vital than clean floors 
was at stake. These citizens and guests must not be made to feel 
that the building was a private house. They must from the outset 
think of it as a part of the public school itself. So in they flocked, 
with calamitous feet and glad hearts. 

Civic pride was the dominant note of the dedication day. A 
joint reception committee from the Commercial Club and the 
Women’s Club welcomed at the station the visitors who came from 
a distance. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction journey- 
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ed from the Capital. The State University sent a representative. 
Students and faculty from one of the University’s substations and 
agricultural schools drove ten miles across country in bob-sleighs. 
Many friends and neighbors from outside the district joined in the 
festivities. Pupils and their parents raised to nearly 500 the num- 
ber in attendance. Congratulations from the visitors were hearty 
and gratifying. Alberta was being “put on the map.” The citizens 
of the district thrilled with a sense of collective achievement. It was 
a great day for Alberta, a hamlet of 30 families with a school regis- 
tration of 132 pupils of whom 95 are brought daily in public con- 
veyances from the surrounding countryside. 

A noon dinner for guests and officials was served in the high 
and well-lighted basement which in the new Teachers’ House is 
equipped for the domestic science work of the school. The Com- 
mercial Club paid for the excellent meal which was cooked and 
served by the schoolgirls. The speeches were brief and to the 
point. The president of the School Board said he had never made 
an address before. He had something to say, said it clearly and 
sincerely, and sat down. The contractor merely rose and bowed, 
and asked the building to speak for him. If he had ever heard 
of Sir Christopher Wren he would have said, ‘“Circumspice.” Three 
or four visitors offered congratulations. The best speech was made 
by the president of the Women’s Club. She was witty and clever, 
and at the end struck a true note of social idealism. One asked: 
“Who is she?” “Oh, a former school-teacher.” “I see.” Let not the 
cynical deride the “mob of mobile maidens meditating matrimony.” 
Alberta is only one of thousands of American communities which 
are the better because women trained as school-teachers have 
married and are living in them. 

How so many people were packed into the two classrooms, which 
thrown together make the auditorium of the Alberta School build- 
ing, it would be hard to say. First the grown-ups were stowed 
away; then the chinks were filled with children of assorted sizes. 
It was a happy well-contented company, cheerfully absorbent of 
the amiable things the visitors said about the spirit and enterprise 
of the Alberta district. Fred Grafelman was praised for his en- 
thusiasm, and his faith that the plan, at first regarded with sus- 
picion, could be carried through. The contractor was lauded as an 
honest man who had contented himself with day wages. The local 
merchant who supplied the furniture for the Teachers’ House at 
wholesale prices without profit to himself was called a good citi- 
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zen. The members of the School Board were commended for 
their public spirit. Again the people were congratulated upon 
having given support to the project. To mitigate the speech-mak- 
ing two of the teachers played a piano duet; the school chorus sang. 
At the end the whole company joined in “America.” One looking 
on might well ask: “Is not this community feeling the beginning of 
real patriotism? Must not the individual learn first to merge him- 
self in his neighborhood, before he can identify himself with his 
nation ?” 

Then came the formal exercises in front of the new house. The 
audience was shepherded into place; the band from the agricultural 
school played; the State Superintendent in a few words put the 
House at the service of the district and the state, declaring that 
Alberta had set an example to the nation. It was at this point’ 
that Fred Grafelman gave his courageous invitation, and the eager 
assembly flocked in to see how the teachers were living, and to 
create on an heroic scale a house-cleaning problem for the depart- 
ment of domestic science. An hour later, the six school sleighs 
loaded with pupils jingled off into the country; the neighbors from 
the countryside followed; the visitors from a distance were 
escorted by the reception committee to the five o’clock “local,” and 
Alberta became to all appearances what it had been early that 
morning. But these appearances were misleading, for Alberta 
can never be quite what it was before it built and dedicated the 
Teachers’ House. 

How did Alberta happen to embark on this venture? Here is 
the story in brief. ‘The General Education Board has long been 
interested in fostering rural education, notably in the South. It 
was suggested to the Board that the housing of rural teachers, 
especially when they are grouped in consolidated schools, is press- 
ing for solution, and that a few successful demonstrations of the 
results of providing at public expense suitable living quarters for 
groups of teachers would be of real service. It was decided to try 
the experiment. Minnesota was selected because consolidation is 
progressing rapidly there; moreover, the winter climate renders the 
housing question peculiarly important. Alberta was given an op- 
portunity to cooperate, because the Board had heard about Fred 
Grafelman and his idea of making his school not only an educa- 
tional institution adapted to the life and needs of the community, 
but a social center as well, with a literary club, a chorus, a debating 
society, motion-pictures. The Board offered to pay one-half 
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of the expense of building and equipping a teachers’ house pro- 
vided the district would supply the other half of the total cost. 

This offer was made in the early spring of 1916. Mr. Grafelman 
set to work with his usual enthusiasm. A group at once gave him 
support. But obstacles were quickly encountered. In addition to 
the usual inertia of any community there was active opposition. 
Some people feared that there was “a string to the gift”; others 
were alarmed at an increase in the bonded indebtedness; still others 
declared that the maintenance of the house would be a burden; the 
persons who were boarding the teachers viewed with alarm a com- 
munistic invasion of vested rights. So the struggle continued. At 
last the Board voted to submit the question to the people. Then 
followed a campaign vigorous, and sometimes heated. Grafelman 
was several times in despair, but he kept on doggedly until finally 
the vote was taken. The bonds were authorized by a substantial 
majority. The house plans were rushed to completion; ground was 
broken early in October, 1916; the teachers moved into their new 
quarters during the first week of January, 1917. 

The house stands on the school grounds about 100 feet from the 
school building. The high basement contains a large domestic 
science laboratory equipped with a regular range, a model practice 
dining-room appropriately furnished, a sewing-room, a modern 
laundry, the furnace-room, and a girls’ toilet. The first floor is a 
complete, self-contained apartment for the superintendent and his 
family. The suite includes an entrance hall, alcove for hats and 
coats, living-room, dining-room, kitchen, three sleeping rooms and a 
complete bathroom. On the second floor, wholly independent of 
the rest of the house and with separate front and rear entrances, is 
the apartment for teachers which contains a combination living and 
dining-room, a kitchen, four double sleeping rooms and a bath. The 
third floor or attic with large dormer windows affords space for 
three more sleeping rooms. ‘The house is well heated—weather 35 
degrees below zero and a sixty-mile wind tested this in January— 
by a hot-water furnace, and lighted by electricity which is supplied 
by the local plant, a gasoline engine and dynamo set up in the rear 
of the village hardware store. The water supply comes from the 
driven well and pressure tank of the school building. The total 
cost of house and fittings was about $7500, which came from the 
following sources: district $3,000, State $500, General Education 
Board $3,500. Architect’s fees, merchants’ profits contributed, 
$500. 
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The finances of the house are naturally of interest. The total 
income of the School Board from the superintendent, who pays 
$240 rent, and from the teachers, each of whom pays $7 a month 
for nine months for her room, is $555. Out of this the Board must 
pay for coal, extra janitor service, insurance, repairs, meet 
5 per cent interest on $3,000 of bonds, and if possible amortize the 
cistrict’s indebtedness. The Board now estimates that $200 will 
be available annually for this purpose. 

What about the cost to teachers? During the campaign it was 
predicted that they would have to pay $30 per month, instead of 
the $22 or $25 which it was then costing them. Let us see how 
the plan is working out. The five teachers are living cooperatively 
with the teacher of domestic science in charge. A graduate of the 
school is employed as a maid. She performs the housework, helps 
with the cooking, and does the general washing. Her wages are 
$4.50 per week, with room and board. In addition, for 15 cents 
a dozen, she washes and rough dries the personal laundry of the 
teachers who do the ironing for themselves. The total cost for the 
household. for February was as follows: 





Dees Clad, GO, SO, GD ono kv cide sedeveccedincean $40.55 
RT: WII, 1 5s aah aneneablins cath it leh mae daca enualin eau ale 18.00 
CEE s --snecddccwek Cee enneal® oe dtnseonseuna mba 1.00 
OO EO TT CTE ECE ON POPE T EET ETT rT. © T 3.00 
tes 56.0 «09:05 2 RU eed GEE ten eh eced dean 35.00 

$97.55: 


Equally divided among the five teachers, this makes the expense 
of each for four weeks, $19.51. It should be explained that the 
stove in the domestic science department is available for “baking, 
roasting. An oil range is used in the teachers’ Kitchen. The 
cost of oil fuel is included in the total for supplies. 

The teachers, two of them university graduates, three with 
normal school training, are delighted with their new living condi- 
tions. They say that they are conscious of doing their daily school 
work much better. Their attitude toward country teaching has 
been radically modified. On the open prairie they enjoy all the 
physical comforts and conveniences of the city. They form a con- 
genial group. “It’s like living in a sorority house,” said one of 
them. ‘This, after all, is the real test of the plan. Will the House 
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make it easier to secure and to hold the best type of teacher? 
Why, pray, should well-trained, self-respecting young women be 
asked to make sacrifices in order to teach in rural schools, when 
such sacrifices are wholly unnecessary ? 

The Teachers’ House is usefully related to the school work in 
domestic science. The girls of the advanced class have access at 
times to the teachers’ apartment which serves as a model of do- 
mestic arrangements. The cookery in the school classes is much 
of it done on a family scale with a regular stove. Only a part 
takes the form of miniature exercises carried out on oil stoves. 
While the teachers do not agree to purchase the whole output of 
the classes, as a matter of fact a large part of it is brought for the 
cooperative table upstairs. This plan reimburses the school sup- 
ply fund, and gives the young cooks a sense of actuality in their 
work. Future plans include a school garden and summer canning 
classes, the product to be purchased for the teachers’ table. 

The fact that the whole school staff is living at the school gives 
the institution a more vividly local character, and dignifies it in the 
eyes of young and old. The “suit-case” rural teacher who arrives 
from a neighboring town reluctantly at the last moment Monday 
morning, and escapes eagerly at the earliest opportunity Friday 
afternoon, is ordinarily not to be blamed. At the same time her 
attitude does not suggest a fondness for country life. She turns 
her pupils’ thoughts toward town as a more desirable place. A 
group of resident teachers, on the other hand, living contentedly 
in the community and sharing its interests fosters local self-respect 
and contributes to civic loyalty. Thus the Teachers’ House not 
only helps the school; it affects favorably the entire district. It 
becomes a source of suggestion to the people of the community, 
especially to the women. They see the possibilities of introducing 
conveniences into their own houses; they learn that simple, sincere, 
tasteful furniture and decorations are to be preferred to machine 
carving, plush upholstery, and “hand paintings.” 

It should be understood that the public provision of housing for 
teachers is no new thing. Germany and France, Denmark and, to 
some extent, Norway and Sweden have long furnished dwellings 
for village and rural teachers. Nor is the plan wholly novel in the 
United States. Bungalows and cottages for two, three or four 
teachers are common in the State of Washington and in California. 
North Dakota has a large number. St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
provides separate cottages, and in some cases, combines in one 
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building schoolrooms and living quarters for two or three teachers. 
In many states there are isolated experiments. Sometimes old 
school buildings are remodeled for the purpose. Again a school 
board will rent a dwelling and sublet it to teachers. A privately 
financed teachers’ house in an Illinois village is said to pay 8 per 
cent on the investment. Most of these housing provisions, how- 
ever, are made in connection with rural schools either of the one- 
room type or of the small, graded sort. The Alberta House is 
significant for its city-apartment character, its proximity to the 
school, its close relation to the school work, its completely official 
nature, its social as well as educational value. 

The speakers who at the Alberta dedication insisted that the day 
had national importance were not merely flattering local pride. 
They meant that rural education is of vital concern to the country 
as a whole. If the countryside is to be saved from tenancy and its 
consequences, is to be a source whence able individuals may be 
drawn into the service of all, rural education must be put upon a 
level with urban training. The conditions of good education are: 
competent, loyal teachers, expert supervision, proper housing and 
modern equipment. Consolidation of rural schools is solving for 
the country the last two problems; the second is being urged with 
some success. Many factors will contribute to the solution of the 
first. Among these the teachers’ house must be reckoned next to 
professional training and adequate salaries. The dedication at 
Alberta was of national significance. Within a few years the 
teachers’ house will be included as a matter of course in the bond 
issues for consolidated rural school plants. 

It may be well to add that the General Education Board has no 
thought of making offers to a large number of districts. Arrange- 
ments have been made with two other schools. Bulletins contain- 
ing house plans, financial statements, reports upon various phases 
of the experiments, will in due time be published in large editions 
and given wide distribution. The Board will rest content with mak- 
ing available for school boards and the public trustworthy data 
concerning the operation of a few teachers’ houses in connection 
with typical consolidated rural schools. 
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Suggesting how appropriate recreational activities among groups of em- 
ployed workers will increase efficiency and team play 


CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER, Associate Secretary, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America , Chicago, IIl. 


Two factors, of utmost importance in industry 
aie at and commerce, can be strengthened by the de- 
velopment of appropriate recreational activities: 

The first is efficiency or productive power—including physical 
and mental fitness and alert interest on the part of the worker. 

The second is team play or cooperation—binding together a 
differentiated group of workers, including foremen and employers. 

These two factors, efficiency and team play, are 
Looking Forward fundamentally important in our industries. Con- 
fessedly, what recreational activities may do to 
strengthen them is less a matter of demonstrated experience than 
of social prophecy. But, a great deal is already successfully under 
way. Encouragement and practical suggestions are available from 
the recreational activities already developed in numerous industries. 
I know department stores in Pittsburgh which 
Already Tried have their baseball teams, men’s clubs, minstrel 
performances, and summer outing camps. 

In St. Louis, the president of a steel company took me for a 
day’s trip to his plant where a central club house has been erected 
in which all the foremen have lunch together, followed by a game of 
pool if they wish. He said, ‘‘ Their difficulties and the sources of 
possible contention between departments are ironed out before they 
know of it, just because they are brought together in a friendly 
way.” 

In Ludlow, Massachusetts, a neighborhood recreation center, 
built and equipped by “the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates,”’ 
is conducted and supported by the workers and their families. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations have been promoted by a 
great many industrial establishments—both for their own em- 
ployees and for their communities. 

On July 15, 1916, the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
interrupted its war-time profits by giving a holiday festival, with 
full pay to 20,000 employees and their families—to celebrate the 
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semi-centennial of a discovery on which the modern copper in- 
dustry is based. 

These are but slight suggestions of the use of recreation in in- 
dustries. Already this use is large, successful, increasing—though 
without adequate consciousness, as yet, of the possibilities to be 
realized through competent, employed play leaders. 


I. PREVENTING WASTE 


To lessen the present loss of productive power may well be the 
first motive for introducing recreational activities. Such examples 
as follow could be multiplied indefinitely. 

From a large mining company in Arkansas, the controlling officer 
came to the Supervisor of Recreation in St. Louis. He said, in effect: 
‘‘For the first day or two after each pay day, I haven’t men enough 
to run my mines; the leisure-time problem is getting away with them 
and with me.’’ The prescription, which he accepted as promising, 
was a recreation center—with club room, smoking, games, moving 
pictures, dancing, in charge of a competent recreation leader or social 
worker. 

In Kenosha, the manager of a large industrial plant told me he 
had been reviewing his pay roll and work-time records, studying the 
losses due to dissipation. He was surprised to find that the time 
lost was larger in winter than in summer. He explained this by the 
fact that there are many recreational resources in summer—parks, 
walks, ball games, outdoor activities—but in winter the only recrea- 
tion known to many men is the saloon. Hence, more drinking and 
more loss of time in winter. 

Dissipation is a great destroyer of productive power. Dissipa- 
tion, however, is a matter of leisure time, of recreation. Thus, the 
power of the saloon proceeds partly from its appeal to wholesome 
recreational instincts—through lunches, brightness, democratic 
social intercourse, free self-expression, music, and various forms of 
entertainment. 

Similarly, sexual dissipation is somewhat a question of recrea- 
tion gone wrong, leisure misused. While opinions differ as to the 
part which low wages play in promoting vice, all agree that inade- 
quate or misguided recreation is an important cause of sexual immor- 
ality. For instance;—Eighty-six thousand young men and women 
are to be found, in one night, in Chicago’s dance halls. Many of 
these resorts are characterized by lurid evils of drink and of sexual 
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immorality. But their popularity, surely, is in spite of these evils, 
not because of them. It is the distinctive craving for recreation in 
the form of rhythmic exercise, social intercourse, and free self-ex- 
pression, which gives power—too often, destructive power—to com- 
mercial dance halls throughout the country. Thus are many young 
workers diverted from industry or weakened in its service. 

First Conclusion: 

Dissipation destroys efficiency. Dissipation is largely recrea- 
tion gone wrong. Therefore, by solving the recreation problems 
of industrial workers, we may diminish their loss of efficiency or 
productive power. 


II. INCREASING POWER 


More attractive and important than preventing the wastes 
of dissipation is the positive side—the direct augmenting of pro- 
ductive power. 

My five-year-old boy taught me, one summer, the 
fundamental principle involved here. It was extremely hard 
for the lad—and for all the family—to accomplish his part of the 
camp duties, the filling of the woodbox. That was work. But he 
would takea big cumbersome, broken-down, wheel-barrow and run it 
fast up a steep hill—an achievement requiring large energy and per- 
sistence—because he conceived of the wheel-barrow as a locomotive 
or a street car, himself the engineer or conductor. This was play. 

“Play,’’ as Mr. Dooley says, ‘‘is work that you pay for the 
privilege of doing.”’ Work is play if inspired by the worker’s full 
interest, by his sense of free self-expression. Here we have, then, 
the most important dynamic: Productive power can be increased 
by increasing the worker’s interest. Recreation means specifically 
the enlistment and expression of interest. Here is a clue for industrial 
leaders—the control of power through interest. 

Second Conclusion: 

Since recreation is a great means of expressing and developing 
interest; since a fundamental means of increasing productive effi- 
ciency is by increasing interest; appropriate recreation activities 
should be developed in industrial establishments as a means of en- 
listing or vivifying the interest of the workers. 


There is a vital distinction between recreation and 
Not Welfare Work much of what is known as “welfare worr’’— 
though I have only appreciative commendation 
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of the latter. The distinction is between that which mainly affects 
conditions and that which mainly affects activities. Welfare work 
has been, and is, greatly needed—to promote the improvement of 
industrial establishments and the providing of wash rooms, lockers, 
rest rooms, lunching facilities and better conditions generally. Rec- 
reation, in contrast, would have as its purpose—and its method— 
to enlarge or improve the activities of the workers. 


“But I would not assume to interfere with what 
Not Patronizing our employees do,” objected one employer of 

many hundreds of workers. ‘I give them a meet- 
ing place, but it is for them to say how they will use it.’ 

This shrewd criticism defines, evidently, a difficulty to be ex- 
expected and avoided. In this day of growing democratic spirit, 
‘hand me down’”’ charity must be replaced by self-development 
from within. This is not inconsistent, however, with supplying ap- 
propriate recreation facilities and, what is more important, recrea- 
tion leadership. 


How a Recreation Instead of patronage, charity, or help from out- 
Lender Teas side, the very keynote of recreation is to learn 

and to follow the worker’s instincts. If a compe- 
tent recreation leader were put to work upon the problem in a cer- 
tain industrial plant he would begin, I am sure, by learning how the 
workers are now spending their leisure time and how they would 
like to spend it. 

Third Conclusion: 

Through friendly fellowship with the workers themselves, the 
recreation leader—who would have constantly in mind a large, 
varied repertoire of recreation activities—should be able to develop 
gradually a program which would be popular, democratic and en- 
tirely appropriate to local conditions. 


Suggestions from After an hour or two spent in viewing, with en- 
a Chicago Visit = thusiastic approval, the marvelous working or- 

ganization and the fine social spirit which pervade 
the vast Chicago offices and warehouses of , I walked through 
the recreation grounds which the firm has generously provided. 
There is a little park, beautiful with flowers and an artificial lake, 
where the workers like to sit or stroll together after luncheon. That 
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seems to me a very pretty and appropriate recreation facility. 
On the large ball field, nearb:y, one group of perhaps eight or ten 
men were practicing knock-up-and-catch. Other large grounds were 
closed or unused. Scores of men and women were walking the streets. 
It was their lunch hour. 


III. SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


Some simple, obvious suggestions occurred to me—which 
would be equally applicable to other industries. Besides 
such intrinsic interest as they may possess, they indicate 
that a play leader more resourceful than I, giving more 
adequate study to the local situation, would be much more fertile 
in practicable plans: 


Games with Equip-One of my impromptu suggestions was that 
anens indoor baseball, used as an outdoor game, or 

playground ball, would probably lead a number of 
groups, including women, to enjoy the sport, each on a comparatively 
small section of the unused fields. (This is the ordinary baseball 
game played with a softer ball, on a smaller diamond.) 

Volley ball occurred to me as another simple, attractive game in 
which many workers might be glad to spend a few minutes at lunch 
time or after the closing hour. (In this game, a big, light ball—like 
a football—is batted, with the hands, back and forth over a rather 
high net; from two to thirty or more may play on each side.) 

Tether ball, ring toss, and other games requiring simple, inex- 
pensive equipment seemed appropriate. (In tether ball two people 
try, with tennis racquets, to wind up, each in his own direction, a 
cord, with tennis ball attached which hangs from the top of a pole. 
Ring toss is the old game of pitching horseshoes at a short stake 
driven into the ground.) 


Free Play without Especially, I longed to see what could be accom- 
Agpanstes plished by a play leader who would gather a 
group about her (or him) for some circle games, 
folk dances, and other organized play activities—whose value is 
suggested by the fact that they have been enjoyed by various peoples 
for decades, or even for centuries. They are rooted deep in our nat- 
ural instincts. 
In this connection the use of recess periods in industries, like 
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school recesses, may be suggested. Some industries have already 
found that they develop increased productive power in their workers 
by granting a short “breathing spell’’ in the middle of a long morn- 
ing or afternoon of tedious labor. 

The value of such a recess may be increased manyfold by sub- 
stituting organized, interesting games for the purposeless idling which 
usually occupies the rest period. This has been abundantly proven 
in public schools. 

Fourth Conclusion: 

I would emphasize as my “Fourth Conclusion” my feeling that 
this idea of circle games, folk dancing and other group plays organized 
by a play leader, is probably the most important—and the least 
familiar—practical expedient I have yet suggested for the develop- 
ment of industrial recreation. 


Leadership Essen- Let it be emphasized always that the prime es- 
“ sential is personal leadership. Recreation activ- 
ity without a play leader is as futile as a school 
without a teacher, a church with no clergyman, or a hospital with- 
out doctor or nurse. In every case, what will mainly determine the 
quantity and quality of success attained, will be the spirit, resource- 
fulness and leadership of the recreation director or play leader. 

Next in importance; a spirit of intelligent, sympathetic interest 
should pervade the whole industry and be embodied in employers, 
foremen and other commanding powers. For encouragement, or 
play tradition, or favorable atmosphere, is one of the essentials for 
the development of genuine play. 

Fifth Conclusion: 

If the industrial plant is right in the two essentials—in the em- 
ployment of competent recreation leadership and in the mainte- 
nance of an encouraging atmosphere—the recreation activities can 
be developed naturally—perhaps by extending some existing activ- 
ity—and they can be kept always democratic and popular. 

[To Be Continued] 


THE CIVIC THEATRE OF PAWTUCKET, RHODE 
ISLAND 
“A School in American Citizenship” 


One of the most interesting movements in our country 
tcday is that represented in the Civic Theatre of Pawtucket, 
which originated in the fertile brain of Reverend James D. 
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Dingwell, Pastor of the Central Falls Congregational Church. 

The population of Pawtucket is a mixed one, almost every 
nationality being represented within the city’s limits. Mr. Ding- 
well’s idea grew out of a study of the existing conditions and a 
realization of the need of a civic center meeting ground for in- 
struction and fellowship in things fundamentally American if 
there is ever to be attained a democracy that is to be unified, 
intelligent, influential, and permanent. 

The Civic Theatre was opened in the Star Theatre in the 
spring of 1913, the avowed purpose of its organization being 
the creating and building up of a friendly, intelligent American 
spirit among all nationalities. It is under the control of a large 
committee or board, representative of all creeds and classes of 
citizens. It is non-political, non-commercial, and, while both 
religious and moral, strictly non-sectarian. The meetings are 
held in a theatre for the sake of rising above all sectarian and 
selfish interests. The work is supported principally by the free- 
will gifts of interested individuals. 

A series of meetings is held every year. These are held 
on Sunday nights. No admission fee is charged. The size of 
the audience is limited only by the capacity of the theatre, 
which seats 1500 although 1800 have been crowded in. Because 
of the limited seating capacity, only foreign-speaking people are 
admitted, apart from the committee and the helpers in charge. 
The invitations are issued in six different foreign languages. 

The chief method of instruction has been the patriotic, 
sociological, and industrial moving picture film, but greater than 
the educational aspect has been the opportunity for friendliness 
and brotherliness. The seriousness and sacredness of American 
citizenship, as well as its glory, is conspicuously evident in every 
gathering. 

As a rule, the program begins with a short address by the 
presiding officer of the evening, who is usually some well-known 
person in either Central Falls or Pawtucket and a member of 
the governing board of the theatre. Following the address 
there is instrumental and vocal music furnished by local people. 
Sometimes the music is provided by a musical organization of 
some one of the national groups represented in the cities. Mr. 
Dingwell has also organized a choir of foreign boys who sing 
patriotic songs. After the music, various speakers representing 
the national groups in the audience explain the program in their 
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own language and make such announcements for succeeding 
performances as are deemed proper. There are usually five or 
six different national speakers or interpreters. This is a very 
interesting feature of the program. 

The pictures are then shown. These are largely educa- 
tional in character though occasionally a comic picture which is 
purely for entertainment is put on. Since the central idea of 
the Civic Theatre is to make of foreign people good Americans 
and good citizens an effort is made to introduce into the pro- 
gram of speeches, music, and pictures ideas and sentiments of 
patriotism, information upon how to become a citizen, and what 
constitutes a good citizen. 

The cost of rent, films, program publishing, and pianist for 
one evening is approximately fifty dollars. 


” 


A PROGRAM FOR DEALING WITH THE MOVIES* 


JosEPH LEE 
President Playground and Recreation Association of America, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


I. Encourage active play and recreation and make passive 
occupations, including movies and “bleacheritis,” unfashionable. 

II. Parents restrict the amount of attendance of their own 
children—children under ten, not at all; ten to fourteen, not 
more than once a month; over fourteen, not more than once a 
week. 

Ill. A separate national censorship for movies to which 
children under sixteen are admitted. 

IV. Principles of selection: 

1. The important thing is what the child sees, not the 
moral drawn from it. Commission of crimes and sexually 
exciting pictures should be excluded; also pictures of 
cruelty, brutality, gruesomeness, terror, insanity, vulgar- 
ity, hatred or uncharitableness toward any race, sect or 
condition, or successful lawlessness. 

2. On the other hand, movies should not be preachy or 
tiresomely educational. Pictures should include adven- 
tures in automobiles, trains, on horseback and in boats; 
chase and pursuit, cowboys, Indians, soldiers and sailors; 


* Extracts from address 
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VOCATIONAL RECREATION 


a hero fighting successfully against odds, and thrilling 
historic scenes. 

Perhaps the movies would present romantic stories like 
Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, Lorna Doone, Evangeline, 
or lives of Washington and Lincoln, both of which were 
sufficiently picturesque. 

V. Every parent should read a little pamphlet, “Principles 
Governing the Selection of Motion Pictures for Young People 
under Sixteen,” published by the National Committee on Films 
for Young People, printed April 19, 1916. (70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.) 


VOCATIONAL RECREATION 


L. H. Weir, Field Secretary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, speaking before the Employment Mana- 
gers’ Conference at Indianapolis, Indiana, advocated a “depart- 
ment of employment and service,’’ which should handle all ques- 
tions of personal relations arising in the organization and manage- 
ment of an establishment. Besides the employment and medical 
phases this department would handle ‘vocational recreation.” 
This Mr. Weir outlined as follows: 

Vocational Recreation is a descriptive term referring to and 
including all manner of provisions for, and all manner of ways of, 
using leisure in connection with industrial, commercial, and public 
utility establishments. 

The recreation division of the Employment and Service De- 
partment would include: 

1. Many types of comfort facilities, such as lockers, wash and 
bath rooms; rest, reading, and smoking rooms; lunch rooms and 
restaurants; roof gardens 

2. All types of 

a. Physical recreation facilities and activities—such as 
pool and billiards, bowling, games, courts and athletic fields, 
and the playing of organized games, and conduct of athletics 
and swimming pools 

b. Educational facilities and activities for use of leisure, 
such as reading, attendance upon regularly organized classes, 
both inside plant at evening schools, and elsewhere; educational 
excursions 

c. Cultural facilities and activities, such as pianos, vic- 
trolas, organs, band instruments, orchestra instruments, and 
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VOCATIONAL RECREATION 


all forms of vocal and instrumental musical organizations 
and activities; dramatics, readings 

d. Social recreation facilities and activities, including such 
facilities as social halls; picnic grounds, and such activities 
as picnics, entertainments, parties, social dances and club or 
group organizations of all kinds, whatever their object, such 
as mutual benefit associations, savings societies, safety-first 
organizations, library associations, women’s clubs, dramatic 
clubs, and musical clubs 

The fundamental importance of these three divisions of an 
Employment and Service Department to the promotion of health, 
intelligence, morality, team spirit, and stability of labor force, is 
very great and each is intimately bound up with the other. 

It is now recognized as an axiomatic principle in good business 
organizations and as an agreement that wages must be fair, that 
hours of labor must be reasonable, and that material conditions 
of labor must conform to the highest known standards of safety, 
hygiene, and sanitation. 

Two of these factors, viz., wages and hours of labor, are 
basically related to the leisure time of the employee and conse- 
quently to his hopes for opportunity for the self-development of 
himself and his family. 


The margin of a man’s wages beyond what is 
Wages and Leisure necessary to provide shelter, clothes, food, and 

other fundamental material necessities of living, 
is the basis of his opportunity for self-development and the self-develop- 
ment of the individual members of his family. 

There is a very close relation between the existence of a multi- 
tude of cheap and unwholesome ways of using leisure and the wage 
scale. si 

No doubt many employers sincerely feel, also, that shorter 
hours of labor and consequently increase of leisure is not ia the 
interest of public welfare. The apparent or real intent to escape 
toil is considered an unwholesome social tendency. It is believed 
that the mass of employees would be infinitely better off work- 
ing because they do not know how to use increased leisure to ad- 
vantage of themselves or of society. 

This contention has a basis of genuine logic. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of people to take the line of least resistance 
and that line usually leads away from toil. However, necessity 
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and social training and social consciousness is a constant check 
against shiftlessness and idleness. There is a real danger in too 
much leisure if it is not properly used, and, it is the growing ap- 
preciation of this that is one of the powerful factors in the remark- 
able interest among the people of this nation in the establishment 
of public recreation systems. The education of the people for 
leisure is one of the great problems of the day. But national and 
local agencies, both public and private, are attacking this problem 
with a vigor never before known in the history of any social-edu- 
cation movement. Social dangers from increased leisure are not 
to be greatly feared. 

The movement for shorter hours is related to human welfare 
in two chief ways—first as having to do with the welfare of the 
physical man and secondly with the welfare of the social man. 

Socially the necessity for a balanced relationship between hours 
of labor and leisure is very important. Modern industry considered 
from the operative viewpoint holds out little opportunity to the 
mass of workers for self-development in any of the great fields of 
human interests. 

The making of a living is far from being the whole of life. In 
fact, the making of a living is the foundation only of making a life. 
The entire superstructure of man’s development in all these quali- 
ties of mind and heart which mark the intelligence, culture and 
civilization of the nation, while rooted deep in the activities of 
making a living, can only be possible when the hours of leisure are 
somewhat comparable in length to the hours of toil. In a democ- 
racy like ours this is doubly important since a democracy can only 
endure when there is a high average of cultural development among 
all the people. 

Many years ago one of our greatest writers and thinkers ex- 
pressed this prophecy and its need: ‘Distrust as we may the sur- 
prises the future may have in store...... there seems some ground 
for believing that the bulk of mankind will know days—when, 
thanks, it may be, to machinery, agricultural chemistry, medicine, 
perhaps, or I know not what dawning science, labor will become 
less incessant, exhausting, less material, tyrannical, pitiless. 

“What use will humanity make of this leisure? On its employ- 
ment may be said to depend the whole destiny of man. Is it not 
well that his counsellors should now begin to teach him to use such 
leisure as he has in a nobler and worthier fashion? It is the way in 
which hours of freedom are spent that determines, as much as... 
labor the moral worth of a Nation.” 
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THE PLAYGROUND MAKES LEADERS OF MEN* 


EvizaBetH O’NEILL 


Supervisor of Playgrounds, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The teacher whose playground training and experience has 
taught him (or her) to see and know everything going on in the play- 
ground has learned a secret of success. He who has learned to 
lead and govern the work in his playground without destroying the 
child’s free choice and spontaneity, and who has organized the 
various activities under the leadership of the children, has laid the 
foundation for attaining the highest results in playground methods 
and management, and has done much toward developing initiative 
that will make for efficient citizenship. 

A teacher writes: ‘There are four little girls in my playground 
who can conduct any game that I have taught.” Another: “One 
of my older girls taught all the assistants how to cane chairs. 
Many of these older boys and girls have attended the playground 
each year since its organization three years ago. 

“After starting a game I usually find an older boy or girl to take 
charge of the game. Many games have been learned and can be 
played without direct supervision of the teacher under the leader- 
ship of an older child. Three deep, day and night, bear in the 
ring, jumping circle, tower ball, dodge ball and volley ball, and a 
number of the ring games and dances are conducted by the children. 

“Occupation work is arranged in groups under leaders accord- 
ing to the degree of efficiency of the workers. 

“Very often during my lunch hour when I looked into the play- 
ground to see that things were going all right, I was pleased to see 
a group of young children playing ring games in one part of the 
yard, and a group of older girls dancing in another part of the yard. 

“On hot afternoons older girls were frequently observed arrang- 
ing benches in a circle, and gathering together groups of little 
children to tell stories to them. 

“I’ve never had better leaders. Some of these assisted in certain 
kinds of occupation work, others taught games or supervised the 
games, others were in charge of certain apparatus. In different 
parts of the yard signs were put up—raffia work, woodwork, mat 
weaving, paper work, basket making. The leaders prepared the 
material, arranged the benches for their own special groups 





* Extract from report to the Director of Physical Training, William A. 
Stecher 
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A STATESMAN OR A CLERK? 


promptly at eleven in the morning and at four in the afternoon 
each day.” 

Perhaps one may get an idea that a teacher in such a playground 
is taking things very easy—that she is not earning her salary. Do 
not form such a mistaken idea. ‘Such a teacher has learned her 
responsibility. She is making leaders of men: Her responsibility 
has increased a hundredfold. She must keep a very watchful eye 
upon the effect of responsibility upon her children, she must be 
alert to see when she must change her force of leaders. She may 
discover that authority placed upon young shoulders is turning their 
heads and making young autocrats; in other words, she must know 
whether she is strengthening their vanity or their character. She 
will change leaders frequently so that an opportunity may be given 
to the timid as well as to the assertive child. 

Quoting from Jacob Riis: “Thank God we can see the light at 
last, and we are making for it with seven-league boots every time a 
playground is laid out for the little ones.” 


A STATESMAN OR A CLERK? 


Grorce A. Sm, Los Angeles, California 


The head of a recreation system ought to be able to shake off 
the mass of detail which comes to him so that he can work out the 
larger problems. The man chosen to lead in developing the city 
recreation policies should be free to organize city-wide baseball, 
municipal golf links, more tennis courts; he should have charge of 
the development of such recreation features as archery, casting, 
roque, bowling on the green and other sports for which cities at 
the present time are making very inadequate provision—in many 
cases, no provision whatsoever. 

In any large city it ought to be so that the recreation secretary 
can leave the problems of construction, maintenance and repair, 
upkeep of ground, and such details to mechanics and others better 
fitted for that work than the secretary himself, whose training lies 
almost wholly in the field of recreation. Such routine work as the 
making out of payrolls, work schedules, and ‘‘time,’’ the passing on 
requisitions, and the innumerable other details incident to the 
running of a playground system should be placed in the hands of 
competent clerks and stenographers. 
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WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE CLUB LEADER? 


The secretary’ himself should act as a ‘‘minister of recreation’”’ 
to the entire people in his city: it is he and not the commercial 
houses who should be the source of the city’s recreation. How 
many cities have tackled baseball and promoted and organized 
leagues among the bank clerks, mercantile houses, and factories? 
Not many. In the majority of cases, this work is left entirely to 
the sporting goods houses who care only for the business that it 
brings to them. It is the merchant who reminds us that the Fourth 
of July is coming with his decorations of flags and bunting; it is 
the merchant who tells us Christmas is coming by having Santa 
Claus in the window; and it is the merchant who announces the 
other national and festive days. It should be the function of the 
recreation department of a city, not of the merchants, to provide 
adequate play and recreation facilities for the boys and girls and 
men and women in that city. Chambers of commerce should be 
able to look to the department of recreation for suggestions and 
help in parades, sane Fourth celebrations, and other city-wide cele- 
brations. Probably the main reason for the pitiful inadequacy of 
the recreation systems of today lies in the fact that the recreation 
secretary is so overwhelmed with the details of the work that he 
has no time to cope with the larger problems. 


WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE CLUB LEADER? 


Dr. John D. Elliott, of Hudson Guild, giving the introductory 
lecture in the course on work with boys given by the association of 
neighborhood workers of New York City pointed out the need of 
long-distance planning in club work so that the aims and results 
of each club shall fit in with the larger plans for the neighborhood 
and city. 

The weakness of nearly all social workers is that they have 
too much heart and too little head but it is much better that there 
should be too little head than too little heart and for his improve- 
ment a social worker should not dwell upon his weakness but put 
the emphasis upon a positive development of the friendship, 
sympathy and interest which he has in the people with whom he is 
working into a definite reality. Very little can be accomplished by 
continually dwelling upon the need for more head work and the 
consequent neglect of the heart interest in the work. A great deal 
of head and too little heart is a misfortune. 
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WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE CLUB LEADER? 


The best and most effective fulcrum for successful social 
work of any kind is the desire which we all have to secure the best 
for our children and this common trait should be worked for all it 
is worth. One of the greatest dangers which a club leader must look 
out for is the corruption in himself due to the adoration and hero- 
worship of the boys in his club. It is necessary of course to have a 
great love and interest in the group but great care should be taken 
against ‘‘over-personalness” in any form. 


A distinction must be made between the club 
method of working with boys and the class 
method. Too many club leaders unconsci- 
ously consider their boys’ club as their class and their own 
relation to their club as being similar to that of a teacher to his 
class. The good trade unions offer a safe model upon which to 
pattern our club work. The present educational ideas and methods 
have developed wonderful scientists, administrators and men 
of great power in all walks of life but they have been very weak in 
that their products have been too individualistic—they want 
to conquer the world alone and have absolutely no sense of group 
loyalty or feeling of the greater power of the group as contrasted 
with the power of the individual. In a trade unien a boy is ap- 
prenticed to a master worker but this master worker is himself an 
apprentice always learning. The trade union also develops in the 
apprentice a wonderful spirit and appreciation of the power of 
the group. He realizes that his interests and his welfare rest with 
the best interests and welfare of his trade union or guild. 

The parallel between the club and the trade union is also true 
in another sense. It is necessary that the boy in the club should 
be tied up tothe club by some interest closely connected with the life 
interest of the boy, not only the economic life interest but the social 
and spiritual life interests. Therefore, in planning activities for a 
club, no general form of activity can be arbitrarily forced upon a 
club nor can imitation of another club produce the desired results. 
The club activities must develop from the deepest interest of the 
boys in the club. The relation of the leader to the boy should be 
that of a master workman to his apprentice. The master knows 
something that the apprentice wants to know very much and can 
do something that the apprentice wants very much to be able to 
do and the club leader should know something that the boys want 
very much to know, and should be able to do something that the 


An Analogy from 
Trade Unions 
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WHAT ISTHE PLACE OF THE CLUB LEADER? 


boys want very much to be able to do and both the master and the 
leader should always themselves be learning. 

The leader of a successful club develops in each of the club 
members a realization of the vast power in group action just as an 
apprentice has a greater realization of this power than many pro- 
fessional and business men whose whole lives have been lives of 
individual effort. The group leader must, therefore, necessarily 
himself be a believer in group action and one who is doing his own 
life work as one of a group and not as an individual. 

In order to infuse the spirit of service into the minds of the 
members of his club the leader should himself be engaged in some 
form of social service other than his club work in which he is so 
interested that all his words and actions express his devotion to 
and belief in that work. He may be a professional social worker or 
a professional or business man who has put social service ideals 
into his vocation. 

Two of the most important results which a club can accomplish 
are to preserve the democracy of childhood which is so generally 
lost in the process of education and to make real the uncommon good 
in the common boy. 

The discussion which followed Dr. Elliott’s talk was limited 
to the discussion of the ideals of boys’ club work. Some of the ideals 
which different leaders presented were to develop initiative, char- 
acter and personality in the boy. This suggestion brought up the 
question of how to meet the problem of wrong self-direction of initia- 
tive. It was suggested that patient effort will be necessary to develop 
different ideals and different attitudes on the part of the members 
of the club and yet not to stifle the initiative shown. Considerable 
emphasis was placed on the danger of imitating the activities and 
programs of another club even though the activities had proven 
to be very successful in the case of that club. Each activity must 
be a development from the interests of the boys. In discussing 
Dr. Elliott’s suggestion of the danger due to hero-worship on the 
part of the boy it was generally agreed that hero-worship is not 
at all dangerous to the boy but a very good thing, but that there 
is a great danger to the leader. In response to a question, Dr. 
Elliott said that he believed that it is possible to instill high ideals 
and aims into older boys by direct talk but that with younger boys 
indirect suggestions and the contagion of ideals are necessary. 
By knowing the boys in his club and by personal contact and ac- 
quaintance with them and their personal characteristics and 
problems, a club leader’s ideals can be made a boy’s ideals. 
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IT PAYS TO PLAY (VERIFIED) 
TERENCE VINCENT, Play Leader, John Pitman School, Kirkwood, Missouri 
‘““My boy likes to go to school now,”’ said one mother to me 
some time ago. ‘He is also progressing more rapidly in his music 
than at any time before, and I’m sure this supervised play has been 
the direct cause of it.” 

“Do you know, since we have had play as part of the work in 
the Pitman School that there have been no gangs of boys on the 
streets at night? When I pass along the streets of Kirkwood now, 
the groups of boys are playing games of interest to them; they 
used to break windows, at passersby and destroy property in 
various petty ways,’’ said a member of the bank. 

According to the teachers in the Pitman School, who taught 
before supervised play was part of the daily program, problems of 
discipline have almost entirely vanished,and‘‘snitching’’and‘‘tattling”’ 
are reduced to comparatively nothing. Petty thieving such as 
taking caps, coats and overshoes has stopped. Bullying is no more. 
Fellowship and cooperation dominate the play activities of both 
boys and girls, except for the very few “‘antis’’ who seem to be pres- 
ent in every community. 

Nelson Kerr, superintendent of schools, is responsible for the 
play activities in Kirkwood. In January, 1915, he came to the 
University of Missouri for a man to take charge of play in the John 
Pitman School. Though I had no thought then of entering recrea- 
tion as a profession, I accepted the offer. Everything claimed for 
the fruits of play in my article Jt Pays to Play (THE PLAYGROUND, 
January, 1915) has been verified abundantly. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


With the democratization of recreational life and the broad- 
ening of its scope to reach the entire community has come the in- 
troduction of special play activities which will meet the needs of 
all. There has been an increasing effort, too, soto develop such in- 
stinctive activities as kite flying and marble playing—always a 
part of the play life of the child—as to make them of still greater 
interest to the community at large. A study of playground activi- 
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PLAY ACTIVITIES 


ties in twenty-five cities shows the following included in a general 
play program: 


Playground ball 25 cities Gardening 10 cities 
Folk dancing 23 cities Library 10 cities 
Storytelling 22 cities Motion pictures 10 cities 
Circle and singing games22 cities Volley ball 10 cities 
Industrial work 20 cities Wading 9 cities 
Basket ball 20 cities Camp Fire Girls 8 cities 
Swimming . 18 cities Camps 7 cities 
Pageants 14 cities Boy Scouts 7 cities 
Social dancing 13 cities Tennis 7 cities 
Skating 11 cities Kite contests 4 cities 
Marble tournaments 2 cities 


Circle and singing games that seemed to play themselves 
everywhere were: 


Looby Loo, Roman Soldier, Farmer in the Dell, Mulberry Bush, 
A Hunting We Will Go, Charley over the Water, Poisoned Rag, 
Bull in the Ring, Drop the Handkerchief, Fox and Chickens, Follow 
the Leader, Cat and Rat, Throw the Peg, Pewee, My Father Keeps a 
Grocery Store, Trades and Tug of War. 


All the 13 cities conducting social dancing under 
Social Dancing their recreation departments are making every 

possible effort to maintain a high standard. 
Everywhere the open position in dancing is insisted upon and the 
use of tobacco prohibited. In three of the cities the usual amount 
of supervision is supplemented by police protection. Cleveland, 
Ohio, conducts a municipal dance hall where each couple is charged 
three cents a dance. Another city conducts its dances in park pa- 
vilions at a charge of twenty-five cents for eight dances. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the playground field houses are used three even- 
ings a week for penny dances. The profits from the dances are 
shared by the Mothers’ Clubs and the Park Department. The 
Mothers’ Clubs use their share to provide playground picnics, base- 
ball suits for the boys, and to aid in the work of the playgrounds. 
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PLAY ACTIVITIES 


The Park Department provides with its profits a general play- 
ground picnic at the close of the summer season. 


Ten of the twenty-five cities visited have made 
Gardens gardening a part of their programs. In Cleve- 

land the work has been developed along very 
interesting lines. It is so arranged that all the vegetables planted 
are those which will mature during the playground season. In 
1916 the first twenty-five children who applied were given lots 
10’x 10’. Those whose applications were tardy received boxes 
6"x 10", the number not to exceed five. The youngest children 
received flower pots. Plants and seeds were supplied free of charge 
to the children by the Board of Education. The work was super- 
vised by a director in gardening and the playground workers. 

In another city the gardening was done in back yards and 
vacant lots. Each plot was 4 1-2’ x 15’ with a1 1-2’ path between 
the plots. At the beginning of each season the plots were laid out 
by a garden expert and each applicant given a suggestive list of 
plants with the amount of ground necessary for each. Seeds could 
be purchased for a minimum price from the Board of Education. 
Last year over 9,000 children applied for gardens. The children 
are graded according to 


Improvement made on condition of lot 10 per cent 


Plan and general management 10 per cent 
Care in soil preparation IO per cent 
Vigor and general condition of plants Io per cent 
Freedom from weeds, general care 30 per cent 


Kinds, quantity and quality of crops 30 per cent 


There are four general city supervisors with assistants from 
the corps of grade teachers who give part time to the work. In 
the fall there is a general produce exhibit and awarding of prizes. 

In Dayton, Ohio, during 1916, with an appropriation of $4,088, 
there were conducted about 2,000 gardens in eight districts of the 
city. Eight supervisors were employed each receiving $1.50 for 
every 25 calls made. All the gardens which are located in back 
yards and vacant lots have a flower border. Seeds were purchased 
for a minimum price from the Vacant Lot Garden Association. 
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In addition to the garden work carried on by the city, the 
National Cash Register Company provides eighty 10’ x 53 1-2’ 
gardens for boys and one-half acre for girls. Each boy takes a 
gardening course of two years and is then graduated into the Box 
Furniture Club. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the cooperation of the Real Estate Asso- 
ciation has been obtained in securing the use of vacant lots for 
gardens. In 1916 there were 1,200 gardens, most of them cultivated 
by men. Seeds were furnished at a minimum price by the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and the gardens were inspected regularly by 
the superintendent. 


Skating, with the evening use of rinks, is pro- 
Skating} vided in eleven of the 25 cities visited. With 

one exception the only preparation made is the 

construction around the ground of a 14” to 18” 
embankment of ordinary soil. The grounds are flooded as soon as 
the weather is cold enough and in these cities sprayed every night. 
In five cities the rinks are re-flooded whenever the skat- 
ing surface becomes too rough. In one city where special 
preparation is made the ground is surrounded by an eight inch 
trough filled with a mixture of clay and sand upon which is built a 
14” embankment of clay. The entire rink is covered with a top 
dressing of clay. This preparation, it is claimed, eliminates the 
possibility of leakage. It has been suggested by a number of 
officials who have had experience in the matter that the best way 
to provide against leakage is to delay the first flooding until the 
frost is at least 15” deep. 


Kite contests have been conducted in four cities. 
Kite Contests In every case the kites have been made by the 
contestants. Decisions were based on height 
of flying, workmanship and novelty of design. 
In one city the following classification was used: 
Boys under 12 years of age 
Boys 12 and 13 years of age 
Boys 14 and 15 years of age 
Boxkite Contest, age unlimited 
Aeroplane Contest age unlimited 
Special class 
Medals were given the prize winners, and a banner given the 
school winning the most points. 
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Marble Marble tournaments have been conducted in 
Tournaments two cities. The rules used in one city are as 
follows: 


1. There shall be a lag of twenty feet. 

2. The ring shall have a diameter of two feet. 

3. There shall be five marbles in the ring; the player getting 
three more by shooting them out of the ring or by hitting his op- 
ponent’s shooter, wins the game. 

4. All shots are to be made knuckle to the ground and from 
the spot where the shooter stops. 

5. First to lag in the first game shall be determined by toss 
of coin, the player losing the toss in the first game shall lag first in 
the second game, and if a third game is necessary, the order of 
lagging shall again be determined by toss of coin. After both 
players have lagged, the first to lag shall have the first shot. Ifa 
player knocks a marble from the ring on his lag, he is entitled to 
continue shooting. 

6. There shall be no “‘killing’’: that is, when a player hits the 
“shooter” of his opponent he is entitled to one marble from the 
ring, but must either knock a marble from the ring or wait another 
turn before hitting opponent’s shooter again. 

7. A player is eliminated when he has lost two games. 

Prizes offered were 1st place—silver cup; 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
places—medal. A bag of marbles was given the champion of each 
school. 

The Columbus Department of Recreation main- 
Camps tains a camp on a three-acre piece of property 

lent for the purpose. Tents with floors ac- 
commodate 77 children at one time. A charge of $3.50 a week is 
made. 

Dayton has a park under the supervision of the Division of 
Recreation which has two rustic shelters provided for picnickers. 
Firewood, cooking utensils and tables may be secured upon appli- 
cation. 


; Columbus has a children’s play house operated 
Children’s Play 
Houses during the school year. Actors are chosen from 
among the school children and the subjects se- 
lected are Mother Goose plays, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, and 
plays based on similar tales. Each play is produced twice and 
tickets are given school children free. 
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PLAYING BY MAIL 


ANNE R. SMITH 
Play Leader, Forest Hills, New York 


The Forest Hills playground was put under supervision on Julv 
ist, 1916, but after having been opened ten days the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis necessitated its closing down. 

It now seemed necessary that something should be done to hold 
together as much as possible the spirit of cooperative play which 
had already been established, and so games of contest by mail were 
started. These games consisted of riddles, spelling contests and 
guessing games; original stories, poems, drawings, riddles and exe- 
cution of different stunts. About one-third of the children answered 
directly. ‘These games were successful in holding the cooperative 
spirit intact, and through them the play leader and children came to 
have a better understanding. Still other good effects resulted from 
the games by mail. The child was approached from a personal 
standpoint, and what child does not feel elated and also of some 
importance on having the postman bring him a letter of his very 
own. This not only brought him pleasure, but also made him feel 
lis individuality was recognized, and at the same time united him 
in bonds of fellowship with the playmate with whom he was 
temporarily separated as a precaution against the spread of in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Notice of this game of “Playing by Mail” was published in 
the Bulletin, a fortnightly paper sent to all residents of Forest 
Hills Gardens. A date was set for all answers to be in and the 
winners were published in the following issue of the Bulletin. 
A number of the parents telephoned in to tell of their children’s 
interest and also their delight in seeing their names as winners, 
published in the local paper. One child was reported as having 
spent three hours on a drawing of his house; another child whom 
it had been impossible to reach through playground activities, had 
been interested enough to write an excellent original story. 

Reports of stunts tried were numerous, and three children who 
played together immediately began to compete with one another, 
and also to originate stunts. 

Examples of games sent follow: 

DEAR PLAYMATE: 

While you are in your yard and I’m in mine will you play a 

game by mail with me? 
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Please write and tell me what you are doing. 

I wonder if you can guess any of these riddles. If you can, 
send your answers by mail to me, and if you watch the bulletin you 
will see who the winners are. 

I will send you more games to guess next week. 

From the Tallest Playmate 


No. 1. Red and seldom grows alone, 
Each one has a tiny stone. 


No. 2. Sings a song that’s soft and low, 
But we never see it go. 


No. 3. Something gold that turns to white, 
And then is blown far out of sight. 


No. 4. The smallest, lightest, roundest things ; 
Each holds a song and pair of wings. 


No. 5. Higher than a house, 
Higher than a tree; 
Oh! whatever can it be? 


No. 6. I am yellow and round, with eyes and nose, 
I’ve a mouth, but I do not eat; 
I’m large or small, with a light inside, 
And I never have any feet. 


What people in the stories you hear in school, do these ob- 
jects suggest: 
hatchet 
rail fence 
glass slipper 
wolf 
silver lamp 
pomegranate seed 
DEAR PLAYMATE: 
Did you know there are some little cotton-tail rabbits living 
in a field in Forest Hills—well, there are, and one day I saw them 
with my very own eyes. 


PPrPrPrp Pp 
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PLAYING BY MAIL 


I think it would be fun to see who could make up the best 
story about them. I'll begin it and then you can finish it. 
“Once upon a time, there was a little brown mother cotton- 
tail rabbit and a little brown father cotton-tail rabbit, who had a 
family of three little brown cotton-tail rabbits. These rabbits 
lived out in a field near a—” 
Here is a poem about seeds. Can you make up one about 
something happening in Nature nowadays. 
Nature in Autumn 
“Some seeds drop, some seeds stick. 
Some seeds fly away; 
And each one says 
I’ll sow myself, 
And be a plant some day. 
When milkweed sails 
On the Autumn gales 
The wind sets an acorn free, 
It empties its cup, 
That there may spring up, 
A great new acorn tree.” 
From ANNE R. SMITH 


DEAR PLAYMATE: 

Let’s play a game of pretending to take a walk in Forest Hills. 

I will tell you the names of different things I see, spelling 
them crooked. Can you tell me how to put the letters so the 
words are spelled correctly? 

When you answer this will you please tell me how old you 


are? 


Eosuh—house (example) Sesde 
Ohers Esrwlof 
Seret Animals: 
Rsdib Sibtabr 
Savele Ruiqlrses 
Sarst Grosf 
Onom Ctsa 

Ysk Osdg 
Dosow 
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THE KINDLY OBSERVER OBSERVES 


The Kindly Observer was passing through a number of New 
England towns and villages about the time for the opening of sum- 
mer playgrounds. “A real treat,” thought the Kindly Observer, 
as he fancied the eagerness of the children, the ready welcome of 
the play leaders, all looking forward to a long, happy summer. The 
first playground he visited, however, left his face a little grave. 
The children were there and ready. But supplies were arriving and 
the play leader, with a line between her eyebrows and a pencil in 
her ruffled hair strove to make her count and the official yellow 
slip tally. So the children loafed about the grounds, swarmed 
over the apparatus—and went home early. 

“Too bad,” and the Kindly Observer shook his head, ‘‘Better 
luck next time!’ But, alas! next time greasy plumbers were 
setting up apparatus and the welcome of these ‘“‘miraculous ones” 
was a rough, ‘‘Out of the way, kids,”’ or a long line of tobacco juice 
coming their way, or even a curse. ‘‘Who did sin!’’ mused the 
Kindly Observer, ‘‘Why couldn’t they get ready a few days be- 
forehand!”’ 

But at last as he continued his journey, the Kindly Observer 
began to find things in full swing, but he observed that some 
playgrounds trusted to luck to interest their children, while those 
that were sure of their children always seemed to be those that had 
a fairly definite plan for each day’s work. Every place the boys 
played baseball. The girls play Newcomb here, volley ball there, 
basket ball or tether ball another place. 

How the Kindly Observer’s homely face beamed when he 
came upon the playground (which he afterward loved to call 
“Day of Joy Playground”), where a trim girl who knew games and 
folk dances and knew children, too, led all who came through the 
merriest revels. Small need for apparatus there! Often it stood 
idle for hours while every child circled or chased or squealed and 
joyous play created health and nobility. How the Kindly Observer 
longed to transplant this leader for a time to some of the barren 
grounds where there were no gay folk dances, no games for all, but 
a few carried on desultory baseball games, umpired by a local 
athlete whose appointment paid a political debt. 

One fortunate night he came to a playground filled with young 
men playing volley ball, after their day’s work was over, in happy 
contrast to the many high iron fences with padlocks which had 
greeted him as he strolled in the cool of the day. 
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PLAYGROUND ADMINISTRATION 


‘White to harvest,”’ ‘“‘White to harvest,’ sang the wheels of 
the car, speeding from rail to rail, carrying the Kindly Observer 
back to the cares of his busy day. “Oh, Day of Joy Playground, 
when every child has such a playground and such a play !eader, 
what an America we shall have then!” 


REGARDING PLAYGROUND ADMINISTRATION 


Board of Park To the Editor: 


Commissioners, Iam writing you at this time because I 
City Hall, Racine, think it an opportune time to speak to you 
Wisconsin concerning a _ general recreation problem. 


There always has been and there will continue to be local problems. 
Every one of these problems, of course, will have its own local 
coloring and the solution of these local problems cannot be solved 
without a detailed study of these same local conditions. The prob- 
lems which I have in mind are not detailed local problems but rather 
the broad, general, problems of the nation’s recreation. 

In this particular, I wish to call your attention to the great 
lack of standardization of recreation in general, and I have particu- 
lar reference to those bodies or organizations under whose juris- 
diction are placed all of these activities. Is it not true that every 
educational problem of any American city without any exception, 
is placed under the jurisdiction of the local board of education? If 
you were going to any city to look up educational data, no other 
commission would occur to your mind, which indicates, of course, 
that educational problems have been standardized and have been 
placed under the jurisdiction of a standard board. With our public 
recreation, we find that it is nothing short of chaos. In some 
cities the board of education is made majorly responsible for rec- 
reational activities; in other cities, there is a recreation commission; 
and in other cities, perhaps, it is the board of park commissioners; 
and in still another city, it is a combination of all these bodies who 
are over-lapping one another, and it has seemed to me for some few 
years that if all public recreation was headed up under the board 
of park commissioners that we could render much more efficient 
service because this one board would sense in a major way, the 
responsibility. They would not look to some other standing com- 
mission or department of city government to do certain things 
which for some reason or other they do not feel like undertaking. 
It comes within their line of duty to acquire property for parks, 
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and in the newer definition of their duties, to acquire property for 
playgrounds. I believe that they are the most logical commission 
because of their construction and character to handle all recreational 
problems. With this incentive and with this principle as a guide, 
there is no question but the vision and view point of park commis- 
sions would grow more favorable from year to year in their atti- 
tude towards all forms of community recreation. We could elimi- 
nate a great many of these organizations which have been called 
into existence and which to me have only been the usual procedure 
which marks the initiation of any new thought or undertaking. If 
we can bring into existence a standard, governing board, then I 
think we have reduced the general proposition to its lowest terms 
and can proceed with much less friction. 

The major function of the board of education, and their major 
duty as they see it, is solving the educational problems which con- 
front them. If then we placed public recreation also under their 
jurisdiction, one of these issues would suffer, and it is a foregone 
conclusion that it would not and should not, be the educational 
problems. The chances are that public recreation would become a 
side line and suffer accordingly. If we form a new commission, such 
as a recreation commission, then we are calling into existence a 
new body which is to the people and the taxpayers, an innovation 
which will not be accepted with any degree of approval. But we 
do have an organization, the board of park commissioners, which 
is an accepted American body for doing work very similar to that 
in which we are deeply interested at the present time; namely, 
public recreation in all its phases. Would it not, therefore, seem 
that the line of least resistance would be to get our boards of park 
commissioners to see that along with creating scenic beauty, with 
the preservation of old land marks and places of historical interest, 
they also adopt a policy which would enable them to utilize all of 
their property in keeping with the quality and character of the 
property, and for the common good? ‘To use this same property 
for recreation purposes would solve some of the most difficult 
problems. Only in keeping such responsibility will park commis- 
sions become active in an endeavor to bring into existence within 
their own city those institutions which will provide adequately and 
sanely for the recreational desires of the entire city. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) A. A. Fisk 
Superintendent 

















LAYING OUT PLAYGROUNDS 


A. E. Mgetzporr, Division Public Recreation, Springfield, Massachusetts 


In answer to the following problem: 

A man in the East has become interested in a small private 
ground, 120’ by 190’, located where many people pass the ground 
each day, with a very large number of children living within 
a quarter of a mile radius. 

A definite plan for the equipment of this playground is desired 
and also an estimate as to the cost of maintaining this playground 
for one year and keeping it in ideal shape. There is a good grass 
turf on the ground at the present time. The thought is that the 
playground is to be made as beautiful as possible, that no expense 
is to be spared in providing for details of comfort, such as a can- 
vas covering to shelter the sand bin; any hedge or fence provided 
should be such as to make the playground as attractive as possible. 
At the present time, the ground is simply a level vacant lot with 
no shade trees. 

The plan should be such that it can be placed in the hands of 
the contractors or workmen chosen to carry out the plans and 
should have an estimate for each item called for as well as 
an estimate for the expense of running the playground for the first 
year. 





Drainage—In order to insure the very best results the ground 
should be so drained from the wading pool and sand bins as easily 
to carry off the water to sewer connection. Experience shows the 
best way to make the play space is to have it slightly convex with 
a fall of four inches in a hundred feet from center. 

Surfacing—Assuming that the ground is covered with turf, 
which makes the very best playground surface, it will not be neces- 
sary to plan for any special surfacing. However, in case that the 
turf should be removed or worn off, leaving a dusty surface, we 
recommend the following. It has been tried in a number of cities 
with success. 

Excavate carefully with reference to character of sub-soil, 
in an effort to secure good drainage. If sub-soil is clay, fill in with 
12’’ of cinders. If sub-soil is sandy, fill in with 4” of cinders. 
Roll and pack cinders down firmly. Upon this surface place a 
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layer of stone 2” deep, stone measuring from 1-2” to 1 1-4” in 
diameter. The stone, like the cinders, must be firmly rolled and 
packed. Upon this stone surface place to the depth of 1” the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Cork pieces 1’8” to 1’ 4” in diameter 1624% by weight 


Sand 334%4% by weight 
Stone pieces 16” to 1’ 8” in diameter 1624% by weight 
Asphalt 334% by weight 


(1.87 lbs. of asphalt used for each sq. ft.) 

These ingredients should be thoroughly mixed in a mechani- 
cal asphalt mixer, such as is used by road builders. Spread this 
mixture and rake evenly, rolling by hand roller weighing between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand pounds. After the mixture is 
well rolled spread over the surface a very light covering of sharp 
sand or crushed granite. This covering soon tramples into the 
mixture and leaves a fine, smooth surface. The cost of the play- 
ground surface just described may be stated as sixty cents to one 
dollar per square yard, exclusive of grading and foundation of 
cinders and stone. The merits of the above surface are these: 

It will endure for years without care. 

It is perfectly dust and mud proof. 

It can be washed with a hose. 

It will skin the knees or cut the hands less than any other 
playground surface. 

It may be marked readily and permanently for games and 
will not wear out playground balls so rapidly as other 
playground surfaces. 

The second recommendation for playground surfacing is as 
follows: The playground surface should be soft and porous, 
yet firm enough to run and romp about on without digging holes 
or creating dust. Many so-called road building compositions are 
of oil ingredients and if used on any kind of surface make the 
immediate use of the playground impossible until the surface has 
absorbed it. If used on a clay or other loam surface a crust is 
created. In Philadelphia they have used the following: a product 
called Glutrin. It is a refined by-product of the wood-pulp in- 
industry. It is soluble in certain chemicals and the pulp makers 
use it so that they may rid the chemicals of cellulose. In addi- 
tion to action as an adhesive when it dries, it acts as an extremely 
powerful bond so that when moistened with water and then dried 
it continues to be adhesive and then recements almost indefinitely. 
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The cost of this material is as follows: In quantities of less than 
a carload the material is sold at 15c per gallon of 10 1-2 lbs. In 
carload lots the price is 14c per gallon. One gallon will cover two 
square yards. The above has been thoroughly tried out in Phila- 
delphia and some other cities and can be recommended as a good 
playground surface. 

Fencing—We recommend an ornamental wire fence with an 
attractive entrance. Artistic beauty can be added by planting a 
privet hedge just inside the fence. In the rear of the playground 
we would recommend a solid construction so as to offer backs 
for the benches along the wading pool and a screen for the dress- 
ing rooms for boys and girls on either side. This can be made of 
wood construction. 

Shade—As we understand, there are no trees or shrubbery of 
any kind on this plot of ground and we recommend that a pergola 
over the benches, baby swings and sand bins be erected to offer 
a support for some fast growing vine which can be planted early 
in the spring. To insure the proper protection from sun and 
weather during the time that these vines may be growing, an 
awning may be placed over the top of the pergola covering the 
sand bins, baby swings, and benches. 

Planting—In order to make the spot as attractive ‘as possible 
for small children shrubbery should be planted in the corners. 

Drinking Fountains—Recommend sanitary bubbling drink- 
ing fountain low enough to be easily reached by the smallest child. 

Wading Pool—Experience shows that concrete in New 
England is affected by the frost to such an extent that in a number 
of cities it has been necessary to take out practically the whole of 
the base of the pool and install new concrete within a year or 
two. The preference for tarvia is shown because this construction 
allows for a give and take of heat and cold and up to date has 
proven to be quite satisfactory. This particular pool is 18’’ deep 
at the center, going to zero at the ends. The construction of 
the wading pool is as important a problem as the surfacing of the 
playground. The usual method is to make them of concrete about 
7’ thick. Experience has taught us that when a wading pool is 
placed so as to receive the drainage of water in the vicinity or 
any place where moisture can collect near or under the cement dur- 
ing the winter, the spring thaws cause the frost to break the con- 
crete, which usually means patchwork jobs. Excavate in the 
soil not less than 2 feet and fill with cinders. These should be rol- 
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led and packed tight. Over this a light coat of coarse trap rock 
about 1 1-4” in diameter. This coat should not be too thick, 
just enough to fill up the spaces between the cinders. Next sprin- 
kle over a good supply of tarvia very hot so as to go through the 
rock and bind into the cinders. Then place a fine coat of fine 
rock 1-6” in diameter, which should be rolled or stamped 
firmly so as to become thoroughly embedded in the tarvia and fill 
up the spaces between the coarse rock. Just enough fine rock to be 
easily rolled and pressed into open spaces will make a successful 
and desirable surface. Next a coat of tarvia very hot, to seal over 
the surface. Over this enough coarse sand to keep the tar from 
running because of the concave nature of the pool. Finally roll 
with a heavy roller and let dry. The merits of the above are these: 

It will last for a long time. 

The frost will not attack it and break it up, as the tar will 

give and take. 

It can be easily cleaned. 

It presents as smooth a surface as concrete. 

It keeps the water sweet and clean. 

We recommend that a curbing 6” high be placed all around 
the pool, next to a 2’ concrete sidewalk. On the sand box side 
of the pool another 6” curbing making a 2’ concrete walk be- 
tween the curbing of the pool and the curbing of the sand bins; 
this in order to give the children room to run around the pool and 
also to keep the sand from being thrown into the water. The sand 
bins should be separated by 6” concrete curbing. Special care 
should be taken in building sand boxes. They should have a con- 
crete base and be lined with cement. Sea sand or marble dust or 
molder’s sand is the best to use in the sand boxes. 

There should be a 2’ concrete walk between the sand 
box and the mothers’ benches along the fence. In this arrangement 
we feel that mothers or nurses can easily take care of the children 
while either in the sand boxes or the wading pools. The pergola 
over-hanging the whole gives them plenty of shade during the hot 
weather. 

Toilet facilities are intended for both boys and girls on either 
side of the pergola. 

Tables—Portable tables and small benches should be provided 
so that they can be moved about the playground for quiet games 
or for hand work or occupation work of all kinds. 

Below is a list of the playground apparatus suggested on the 
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plan with the prices and specifications necessary for installation. 
We suggest that the pipe for this arrangement could be purchased 
in the city where this playground exists. The specifications below 
cover the cost of special fittings and equipment in general 


2 
2- 
2 


4 ye 


~~ me WH WD 
~~ 2 ' 


+e He: HOH 


~e 


J 12 Swing outfits @ $150 $300.00 
JK Swing Outfits @ $ 50 $100.00 
JK Special frames each with 6 # HK 

Swings @ $ 55 $110.00 
C W Slides @ $ 50 $100.00 
K W _ Slides @ $ 35 $ 70.00 
L See Saw Outfit @ $50 $ 50.00 
RS Rock-a-bye Swing @ $100 $100.00 


The above apparatus includes all fittings but not the galva- 
nized iron pipe which can be purchased in the city where the ap- 
paratus is to be erected 


344’ of 3” pipe @ 4oc $137.00 
408’ of 2” pipe @ 20c $ 81.00 
Wading Pool—Excavation—Labor— Materials $200.00 
Labor and materials for dressing rooms and shelter $275.00 
Ornamental wire fence @ 5o0c per running foot $256.00 
Shrubbery $150.00 
Drinking font. $ 35.00 


Supervision :—For one play year 


During April, May and part of June while the schools are 
in session it would require two hours per day of supervision 
from 3:30 to 5:30, also during September, October and 
November. During part of June, all of July and August it 
would require six hours per day of supervision from 9 to 
12 and 2 to 6. Figuring the supervision at the following 
rates: (144 working hours per month) (6 hr. day) 

One woman at $40 per month 

One woman at $50 per month, during July, August 

One man at $50 per month, part of June 

One woman at $40 per month, during April, May 

One woman at $50 per month, part of June and also 

September, October, November 


One woman at $40 per month $198.00 
One woman at $50 per month 248.00 
One man at $50 per month 125.00 
One caretaker at $36 per month 288.00 
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Supplies: 
2 volley balls (@, $3.00 $ 6.00 
2 light weight basket balls (@$3.00 $ 6.00 
1 light weight soccer ball @, 2.50 $ 2.50 
6 5-inch gas balls (@ 1.00 $ 6.00 
1 doz. bean bags 5 inches square $ 3.00 
2 sets rope quoits @ 1.00 $ 2.00 
1 tennis marker @ 1.50 $ 1.50 
1 bbl. lime $ 3.00 
2 #14 indoor baseballs @ .70 $ 1.40 
Garden hose-rake-wheelbarrow-spade-etc $25.00 
4 low tables—portable @ 3.00 $12.00 
Handwork materials such as reed, raffia, yarn, 
cane, sewing cards, games $150.00 
Total $3041.40 
Incidentals, 
Grading, sewer, labor and material for installation 
of apparatus 458.60 





$3500.00 


FENCING OF PLAYGROUNDS 


The desirability of fencing playgrounds particularly in con- 
gested districts is pretty generally accepted by playground au- 
thorities from the point of view of the protection of the children 
and the apparatus, for purposes of supervision and discipline 
and for giving the playground individuality and making of 
it a unit. 

The fencing of playgrounds in twenty-one cities visited by a 
worker of the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica showed wide variation in style and material used, ranging 
from the rough unpainted solid board fence or the six-foot 
wooden picket fence to the wire or iron picket fences which are 
telt to be probably the most desirable types of fencing. 


Types of On one hundred and seventy-seven playgrounds 
Fencing which were fenced the following types of fenc- 
ing were in use: 
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ee Ca Ce cc cddpecevad cs caubhed 73 
ee rr 40 
"edie dn bs ended s Vo dans dance cc@eeute 39 
Se Ce et se oie ke vane nnn eas temennwee ae 8 
Pee TE Hr Gas 65 bok dc descdsunseand 8 
Wooden picket (6-5: MigR) ....... 5. ccccccccccscves 4 
Woven wire, cement posts (6-8 high)............ 3 
DEE - wi vi wadeebadsaebeGhins tan hu deeb eecaes 2 
Height of It was found that the average height of the 
Fences fences whether of board, iron, mesh or chicken 


wire was approximately five and one-half feet. 
in some instances it has been felt wise to have the fence some- 
what higher and one city is planning to adopt a ten-foot, sixteen 
and eighteen gage poultry wire fencing with a two-inch mesh. 
Fences are made unclimbable by adding to the height of the 
fences and putting on arms projecting up and out from the top 
of the fence. Along these arms are usually stretched three 
barbed wires. ‘To add these arms and the barbed wire costs 
only a few cents per lineal foot if they are constructed when the 
rest of the fence is being built. 


Cost The cost of fences varies greatly, depending 

upon the material used. Washington, D. C., has 
a Pittsburgh wire fence five feet high with a one inch by three 
inch mesh. The cost of 110 posts and 60 rods of fencing was 
$245.85—$180.95 of this amount representing the cost of the 
posts, $64.90 the expenditure for the fencing. 

A five-foot iron coping fence in Jersey City was erected at a 
cost of $1.90 per foot. In a number of cities some saving has 
been effected by having the wire or iron picket fence across the 
ity side of the playground, the remaining sides being inclosed 
with wooden picket or solid board fencing. 


Anchoring The anchoring of the posts is a crucial point in 
of Posts fence construction since the rigidity of the posts 

is more vital than the kind of fabric used. Prob- 
ably the most secure method of anchoring posts is to set them 
in an anchoring of cement three feet deep and from twelve inches 
to eighteen inches in diameter rounded at the top so that the 
water will not work around the sides of the posts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RECREATION AND THE CHURCH 
By Herbert Wright Gates. Published by University of Chicago Press. 

Price, $1.00 

The author writes of play and recreation as having actual and direct 
religious and educational value—a point of view greatly to be desired, 
though not always found in those carrying on recreation in churches. 
“The boys’ club has been maintained simply as a bait to lure the unwary 
youngster within reach of the ‘distinctive religious’ activities of the church 
or Sunday school, so that there the ‘real spiritual work’ may be done. Game- 
rooms, gymnasiums, reading-rooms, and various other social and recrea- 
tional facilities have been provided in the same spirit. Such have usually 
failed. Successfully to conduct such features requires an amount of care- 
ful planning, wise leadership, and consecrated service difficult to secure for 
an enterprise estimated to be of secondary importance.” 

“The church that says to its young people: ‘Play, by all means; despise 
not any form of wholesome amusement, rightly used; but be master of 
your play, not its slave; preserve your own self-respect and that of your 
Maker and God; scorn to degrade yourself by any form of unworthy amuse- 
ment,’ will find its message respected and its precepts followed more gen- 
erally than we sometimes surmise.” 

“It is safe to adopt the principle that the church should not invest its 
time, effort, and money in any individual piece of work that can be done 
as well, or possibly better by other agencies or by all working together.” 

Fundamentals of play theory and procedure are given and some fifteen 
reports from various churches now doing progressive recreation work. 











“Fun-Ful” Apparatus in Use 
in New Orleans Beauregard Playground 
A “GAME”’ BOY 


The boy standing in the trapeze is a wonder. He has lost both feet 
but can do all sorts of ‘‘stunts’’ on “‘Fun-Ful’”’ Apparatus 


More than forty states and three foreign 
countries are using ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ equipment 


We have all necessary Qutdoor Equipment and Athletic Goods 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., snoerson, io. 
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JUST READY 
Recreation and the Church 


By Herbert W. Gates 


Play, games and sports are the open doors to the real boy and girl, and they furnish the best op 
portunities for moral and religious training. A guide for all interested in the problem of the child- 


ren of the community. {We know a community where there are boys who do not wish to be 
‘HELPED’, and who cannot be easily drawn into the church. This book should meet the needs 
of just such a community.” xiv + 186 pages, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 11 ounces) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO FRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 











RECREATION 
CONGRESS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CORON A November 20-23, 1917 


Reports of Past Work 
A Vision of Future Work 





Is a six-pound silent partner 
that makes routine a habit. 








With it your business reports 








and accounts as well as your SUMMER SCHOOL 
personal correspondence are June 25—Aug. 3, for 
nd) 
attended to promptly. Playground Training 
Corona eliminates worry. Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
‘ A Normal School for 
Cost with case, $50.00 
Playground Workers 
Write, phone or call for booklet Class Rooms overlook Lape Michigan 
Coutiessowaes iNet . Tu . D ra 
* ageantry, Games, Story Telling, m- 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. nastics, Playground Practice. Wiseen 
141 W. 42d St. Tel. Bryant 7150 ae Sa Se eevenaee 
Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker REGISTRAR, Box 71 


616-22 So. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 
Fall Term opens Sept. 18 
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Review of Reviews 


The Alberta Girls Also Play Basket Ball (under su 
of the principal at the right end) 








Review of Reviews 


The Alberta Schoolboys’ Basket Ball Team 
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PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning your new 
playgrounds have probably been worked out over and over again by us. 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or obliga- 
tion. It reflects our 43 years’ practical experience. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” Itis a recognized guide on Playground Equipment 


FRED MEDART MFC. COQO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cymnasium Outfitters Steel Lockers 
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What Is Patriotism? 


Written by a child of the Washington School, Indianapolis, the teacher certify- 
ing the child received no help; name, Ralph Nelson 


What is patriotism? Patriotism is love for your 
country and to show your love you should sacrifice some- 
thing. If a boy had a ball diamond in his back yard he 
would have to sacrifice it to have a garden. A garden 
represents love for your country and also patriotism. If 
a boy was used to going to parks of an evening after 


school, it would be sincere patriotism for him to have a 
garden to tend. Don’t just hoist a flag, but do some- 
thing to help the situation our country is in. Try to 
make two potatoes out of every one you see. Do not say 
‘“T sure am patriotic, I put my flag up at sunrise every 
morning and take it down at sunset,’’ unless you have 
really done something. Don’t even sing ‘“‘America,”’ un- 
til you have a patch of potatoes or carrots or something 
tashelp the nation out of its tight place. 








